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ABSTRACT 

Central Massachusetts Library Administration 
Simulation Project (CLASP) was a research project funded under Title 
II-B to develop and test a simulation model that would enable public 
library personnel to learn and practice skills bf negotiation^ 
decision making^ budgeting^ and program planning. A simulation model 
was developed and tested in a four-day workshop series in which 21 
participants learned skills of program planning and budgeting. 
Suggestions were made that the model should encourage the 
participants to develop performance measures for self-evaluation of 
their programs; and greater emphasis should be placed on the 
relationship between community development and formulation of library 
goals and objectives. A schematic map of the six-town region and a 
photograph of the game board is included. A list of project 
participants, members of the advisory committee, a description of the 
play of the simvilation game, a description of the alternative 
programs, and previous budget data sheets are appended* 
(Author/DS) 
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ABSTRACT 



CLASP (Central Mass. Library Administration Simulation Project) was a research project 
intended to develop and test a simulation model that would enable public library 
personnel to learn and practice skills of negotiation, decision-making, budgeting and 
program plcinning, A model was developed and tested in a four-day workshop series with 
21 participants representing large and small libraries, wealthy and poor communities ^ 
library administrators, supportive staff, and trustees. The project met two of its 
three objectives, in that participants did learn skills of program planning and budgeting, 
and that the model does pn^vide a rewarding and enjoyable way for people to learn these 
skills. The third objective, to update the content and quality of continuing education 
curricula, awaits further refinement of the model for its achievement. Recommendations 
for improvements in the model include greater attention to having participants develop 
performance measures for self -evaluation of their programs, and greater emphasis on the 
relationships between community development and formulation of library goals and objectives,. 
Nevertheless, the project has developed a model that combines the aspects of meeting 
community demands, preparing and justifying program and budget requests, and critically 
evaluating program success in a strictly training environment which is both open and 
entertaining. 
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INTBODUCTION AND OVERVIEW OF PROJECT 



OiASP (Central Mass. Library Administration Simulation Project) was a research project 
intended to develop and test a simulation model which would enable public library staffs 
in member libraries of the Central Massachusetts Regional Library System to learn and 
practice skills of negotiation, decision-making, budgeting and program planning. The 
model xander development was based on preliminary work done in 1972 as a small part of a 
Federal grant under Title II-B of the Higher Education Act. The earlier model was 
intended for use only in an academic environment^and .required considerable development 
amd modification to make it suitable for use by p^tJticing librarians, 

STATEMENT OF NEEDS 

Professional librarians are confronted by a widening range of demcinds for library services 
in the communities they serve. Although there are basic services common td large urban 
and small rural libraries, there is a set of unique demands as well as opportunities for 
which the modern librarian must be prepared. 

A siabset of these unique demands emanates directly from the character, of the community in 
which the library is located and often is met with frustration due to a lack of managerial 
or administrative experience to turn these challenges into opportunities effectively • 
Librarians accustomed to dealing 'with a middle-class, educated clientele for example, are 
forced into difficult positions when required t<5 decide on priorities when faced with an 
influx of minority groups, the urban poor, or any similar large-scale change in the 
community. J 

In performance of administrative duties the selection of the annual program and budget to 
reflect and respond to these demands is a crucial and significant process • It is during 
this process -tha^ an awsureness of both the community and the administrative system become 
essential. All too frequently the training programs for librarians, particularly in the 
more rural areas, have been insufficient to develop this aweireness in libraries prior to 
their being faced with administrative responsiblitifes of this scope directly on the job. 
Moreover, a recurring problem for educators, including those in continuing education 
programs for libreurians, is a lack of pedagogical tools, models and curricula to address 
these challenges satisfactorily. 

Among the tools available are those of planning, programming and budgeting as applied to 
library administxation. The application of PPBS has already demonstrated its effectiveness; 
it can reddiiy serve as a basis for innovative curriculum approaches. It is an underlying 
thesis of this project' that there is substantial promise for the development of an 
integrative model of library service in the commtinity based on PPBS. Among the many 
advantages inherent in the simulation approach are 'Jie facts that an educational model of 
this type can: 

by simplifying the complex administrative and social systems with which the 
librarian is faced promote greater understanding of these systems and their 
elements; 

provide an opportunity for librarians to "learn-by- doing" by addressing issues 
and daily conflict and by testing alternative responses in a low-risk oituation; 
and 

exploit role-playing simulation uniqiieness as an enjoyable medium for 
continuing education. ^ 

In"'f 'iiliii. to develop a model that would address these needs,, the planned schedule called 

for data gathering to take place during the fall of 1974, model development throughout 

the fall and winter, and a full-scale test cf its applicability to public library situations 



in the spring of 1975 • 



•to insure that the model would actually reflect the needs of public librarians in 
Central Massachusetts an Advisory Committee composed of public library administrators 
supportive staff , trustees. and tovm officials met three times during the course of the 
project .Responsibilities of the Advisory C3ommittee were to respond to and modify initially 
formulated objectivesr develop criteria for participants in the simulation exercises, and 
provide background information on local community parameters and library services offered 
throughout the Region, Committee members represented large and small, wealthy and 
impoverished communities in Central Massachusetts, Appendix A lists members of the 
Advisory Committee, as well as members of the project staff team. 

To assist the project director and model developer in evaluating the results of the project 
the director engaged the services of two public librarians experienced in evaluation of 
educational programs. Their findings appear on pages 18-26 of this report. 



/ 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES 



The project has a two-fold thrust in that it is a research project intended to develop 
a usable product, and in that the product itself must be designed to accomplish certain 
ends. For this reason, the project staff developed a set of objectives for the overall 
project, with a subsidiary set of behavioral objectives to be achieved by participants 
experiencing the model in a workshop setting. The Advisory Committee was asked to respond 
to these objectives and refine or change them in the light of their own experiences and 
felt needs. 

Program objectives as finally approved were as follows: 

1. To improve the 2Q:)ility of library administrators to meet community demands. 

* 2. To upgaade the content and quality of continuing education curricula o 

3. To develop a workshop model that trill provide learning opportunities to librarians 
in the area of program planning and biidgeting. 

Objectives #2 and #3 were concerned with the development of the model, whereas objective 
#1 related to the effectiveness of the model. Therefore, the behavioral objectives 
developed related primarily to o&jective #1, which concerns the kinds of learning that 
would result from use of the model. These objectives were stated as follows * 

As, a result of the workshop participants will 

1. have some experience in how a program budget is developed 

2. be able to list some elements involved in decision-making 

3. be able to describe how some components of a community influence budgetary decisions 

4. have learned some skills of negotiation, compromise, and colleibration, indlading 
trade-offs (the political process) 

5. be cible to describe the elements of program planning 
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PLAN OF OPERATION 



The project plan called for the project director and rnodel developer to meet with the 
AdvisoaT^ Committee on a regular basis to make sure that the model would in fact reflect 
current conditions and situations encountered in libraries. In addition the evaluation 
teaua met with the project director and model developer from the beginning to clarify 
objectives and establish methods. 
Listing of scheduled events appecurs below? 



DATE 

September . , 1974 
October 3, 1974 



January 19, 1975 



January 30, 1975 



March 24, 25, 31 
April 1, 1975 



EVENT 

Meeting of Project 
Director and Evaluators 
(Project Staff) 

Advisory Committee Mtg. 



PURPOSE 

To acquaint evaluators with project 
parameters and establish time table 

To set project objectives, define issues 
facing communities in Region, and 
establish criteria for participant 
selection 



Meeting of Project staff To decide on project aspects to be 

evaluated, and set evaluation means 



Advisory Committee Mtg, 



Workshop Sessions 



To report project progress ^ to firm up 
participant criteria^ and to recommend 
workshop dates and locations 

To test model 



April 15, 1975 Meeting of Project Staff To debrief workshop sessions^- to provide 

evaluators with staff reactions to 
sessions^ to decide on next steps 

May 20, 1975 Advisory Committee Mtg*' To report on project achievements and to 

make recommendations for possible future 
actions 



The Advisory Committee at its initial meeting was asked to develop criteria for selection 
of participants. Criteria suggested included? 

interest, willingness to attend, possibility of participant teams to include perhaps 
the librarian and a trustee, consideration of present access to continuing 
education activities, and the necessity of proving interaction between small and 
large libraries. 

The Advisory Committee meeting on January 30, 1975 provided further data for criteria for 
participants. The group felt that an ideal mix would be about one-third of the 
participants from the staffs of the larger libraries, one-third from communities between 
10,000 to 35,000 and ^ne-third from small towns. Those persons who would be interested, 
according to the group, would be members of the Central Regional Advisory Council^ non- 
adminis/trative staff in large libraries, head librarians and perhaps other staff m 
mediuin-sized libraries, librarians in small libraries, and trustees from any sized library. 
The group felt it Was unreasonable to expect that anyone less connected with libraries 
would want to attend, partly because of the specialized subject of the workshops, and 
partly because of the large time commitment required. Constraints on attendance were felt 
JjT lack of supportive staff to cover for people in small libraries, difficulty of 
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getting away, and the like. Letters of invLtation were, however, sent to all libraries 
that are members of the Regional System. 

The actual list of participants included 14% from Worcester, the largest city m the 
region, 33% from comftunities from 10,000 - 35^000 population and 52% of the participants 
from communities under 10,000 population. Of this last figure^ 33% of the participants 
came from communities of 5,000 or less. Since most of the communities which belong to 
the Central Mass. Regional Library System are small, the population of the workshop 
reflected the library population of the region. Appendix B lists the project particxpantSp 

Mount Wachusett Community College in Gardner was chosen as the workshop site, in order to 
insure maximum participation by librarians from the northern part of the Region, which 
tends to have smaller communities and thus more libraries operating with a single, part 
time librarian. Gardner is within easy driving distance of most of the smaller towns. 
The College also is in a new facility having just been completed during the last year. 
The college officials were most cooperative and helpful^ giving the project a large 
meeting room with ample electrical outlets for video equipment and electronic calculators^ 
plus access to cafeteria, rest rooms and copying facilities. The first two workshops 
sessions were held on days when the college was not in session and the cafeteria did not 
provide meals? therefore on these days lunches for the project were provided by a caterer. 
On the final t^fiJ days the services of the college cafeteria were used. 
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PUBLICITY 



A factor considered of major importance in the project was the need to let interested 
groups and individuals know of the work being done in developing the simulation. 
Accordingly, a press release describing the project was sent to national libraiy media 
as well as to library newsletters in New England and to local general - interest newspaper So 
The release was also sent to publications in the fields of adult education^ and simulation 
and gaming. Information from the release was printed in LJ Hotliriet> ji;jjbrar;^_Journal<, 
Simulation/Gaming News y and in local newspapers such as the Worcester Telegram. Inquiries 
have been received primarily from potential distributors of the proposed product, and from 
a couple of publishers of bibliographies oh simulation games. 

A brochure explaining the project was planned to be offered through the library media, 
however, since 'it appears that a package that can be distributed widely will not be 
available for at least another year, the brochure seems not to fill a need at this time. 
Instead, a technical'^article describing the project and its activities to date will be 
written and hopefully published, after which reprints of the erticle can be made available^ 

Several of the workshop sessions were videotaped in the hopes that the tapes would assist 
potential users of the model to understand the procedure. An edited copy of the video 
taped material is included with this report, and additional copies are available for 
viewing on request to the project director. 
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OPERATION OF THE MODEL 



She mcxSel developed in thxs project is an extension and refinement of a model :irigir.aily 
conceived and constructed at the Department of Library Sciences. Wayne 3tate Unu-veisity 
in 1972« The approach here has been to design a simulation game focusing on the role 
of librarians in six hypothetical communities ranging m siz^ from slightly over 1 000 tc 
60,000 in population, and comparable In size and character to many of those in Central 
Massachusetts* 

In the first stages of the project, the decision was made to test the refined model at a 
workshop series to vrtiich library administrators and middle level library staff would be 
invited. The model and workshop formats were designed to fit into four daily sessions, 
each session representing one year in the administration of a hypothetical library and 
the regional system to which it belonged. In the workshop the twenty-<?ne participants 
(See Appendix B) were assigned roles, principally as librarians (three staff to each of 
the six libraries; three as staff to the regional library system), but also as 
representatives to the regional system and members of finance committees. Table 1 
indicates the role(s) of each participant on any given day i each day all participants 
rotated roles within his/her library throughout the workshop. Therefore, each of the 
eighteen peop?,e in the six municipal libraries had at least one opportunity to be 
responsible for budget preparati.;jn and justification (head librarian), for participation 
in regional system program development (regional system representative) and for final 
budget decision-making (finance committee member)* 

During each "year" participants took part m a series of programmed activities as described 
add scheduled in Table 2. One of the vital responsibilities of the game leader was tc 
prod players to maintain this schedule. 



Table 1. Assignment of roles to workshop participants. 



Workshop He^ Municipal Ass*t Reg'l 
Participant Library Librarian Libr> Rep. 



Finance Committee 
(to libraries ) 



1 AX 

2 a XX 

3 A X 

4 B X 

5 B XX 

6 B X 

7 C X 

8 C XX 

9 C X 

10 D X 

11 D XX 

12 D X 

13 EX 

14 E XX 

15 E X 

16 FX 

17 F XX 

18 F X 

19 Reg'l 

20 Sys- Staff 

21 tem 



X (ABC) 



X (ABC) 



X (ABC) 



X (DEF) 



X (DEF) 



X (DEF) 



'See Lawson, Barry R. "An Educational Simulation Model jof Public- Library Service , 
Journal of Education for Librarianshjlp^ Fall 1973, Vol. 14, no 2 pp. 9S-i06. 
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Table 2. Daily CLASP Workshop Schedule 

^ask Txme 

Receive End-*of *Round Data Sheet upon arrival in a^n^ 
Prepare Elnal Budget Sheet for Hound ^ • 

• Begin Simulation 



Address Client Demands 


10 


•00 a*m* 


Hegional System Meeting 


11 


?30 


Lunbh • 


12 


rOO noon 


Receive End-of-Round Data on Program 






Attendance and Popular Service 


12 


^30 Pom. 


End Municipal Budget Preparation for Next Year ' 




•50 


ouDuiXL. faunxcipai ouaget. Kec[uest to Finance comm« 


2 


yjyj 


ojjjjoxxK* applied uions ror reaerai orants to Gam^ 


2 


>oo 


Administrator 






Submit Applications for State Aid to Game 


2' 


00 


Administrator 






Start Budget Hearings 


2; 


15 


Announce Finance Committee Decisions 


3? 


00 


Announce Federal And State Grants 


3r 


05 


End Simulation 


3? 


10 


Review and Discussion of Play^ Model 


3? 


10 


Adjourn 


4? 


00 



The physical layout of the workshop facilities reflected the desire to encourage opea 
discussion of decisions weighed and made by each participant and role. For budget 
hearings r participants shifted roles temporarily and moved to outlying creas of the ] 
workshop room. In these budget hearings^ head librarians presented and defended budg^ 
requests to finance committees composed of people who that day weie playing subotdinate 
roles in other libraries. 

Figure 1 shows schematically the physical layout of the facilities o Figuie 2 shows A 
photograph of the actual facilities and participants at work. 

Set of Materials 

Each participant and role was provided with a set of materials required for the training 
workshop. Among these were profiles of each hypothetical municipalit:^ and a floor plan 
,of the available library facilities in each. A schematic map of the six-town region was 
laid out on a table around which play occured (See Figure 1) . A three-page description 
of the steps in play facilitated each player s learning and understanding of the technical 
steps involved in the simulation. It was important for each to become accustomed quickly 
to these technical aspects of play in order that the maximum amount of time could be 
devoted to substantive issues designed to confront each role during play. A copy of the 
three-page description appear a in Appendix C. 

A series of technical sheets was provided for guiding administrative decision. A 
description of ten alternative programs (Appendix D) provided the basis for^ program 
planning. Previous budget and end-cf-round data sheets (Appendix E) gave assistance* xn 
evaluating past performance and available resources. Client demand cards and news releases 
provided individual libraries with issue sitaations in a programmed but randomly selected 
basis (through a series of dice rclis) which required responses consistent with each 
library's operating program and budget constraints. While response decisions to client 
demands were discussed openly by all participants^, head librarians were responsible for 
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Figure !• Layout of Workshop Facilities 
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NOTE: Numbers around table refer to individual role participants 

Figure 2. A view of participants during "client demand" portion of program 
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final decisions cn each, .where appropriate^ these responses were recorded cn attendance 
boards (one pet library) which registered the success of librarians m accommodating 
community demands with Budgeted operational programs* From this board (See Figures 5 7) 
it was possible for players and administrator tc translate scores into the iibaary s 
perfomance in attracting community attendance^ and m using the available facilities 
and staff resources* 

Example of client demand » 

A group of young mothers approach librarian about the possxbixxty of a summei reading 
program for their elementary school children* 



a* you say "sorry, bat there were not suffici^ent funds in the budget this year for 

such a program*'" 
b» you suggest they enquire at one of the local day camps* 

c* you invite them to participate m SUMMERKIDS which you have scheduled for just 



such activities, 
d* other* 



i 



Figure So Program attendance board 
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ryuring the last two days of the simulation run. the workshop l^der broke with the planned 
schedule slightly to highlight some technical .aspects of the plan^. program and budget 
system (PPBS) and to demonstrate how a hypothetical system could be established withm the 
CLASP format. Using end-of -round data availaUDle from playr partxcipants derived cost 
analysis and other performance measures such as. circulation per volume., per cent increase 
in the number of volumes available v per cent increase in the municipal portion of the budget, 
and per cent increase in the library ^s total budgets It was demonstrated that through the 
calculation of these comparable figures for each library for each "year% more enlightened 
program and budget decisions cculd be made by participants^ new goals adopted or old ones 
reformulated, and the circular process inherent m PPBS could be used to improve library 
service. One objective of this exercise was to present techniques which could be 
subsequently used in the librarians* real life professional position. 

During the two final days of the workshop sessions^ several of the activities were video- 
taped , primarily as a record to supplement the final report, but also to assist participants 
in evaluating their participation m the decision- making process.' An edited version of 
some of the videotaped sessions is appended to this report* 

At the end of each day^s final game session., time was set aside for participants to review 
the day's activities, to recommend changes they felt needed to be made in the following day s 
n>"^**am, as well as to record their reactions to the session ^ust completed* 
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Figure 6, Game Board, Note program attendance board at left. 




EVALUATICN OF PROJECT 



A team of two evaluators was engaged to evaluate both the overall project and the 
effectiveness of the model as it was tested during the fcur*day workshop series, rne 
evaluation team performed the following functions during the project 

1, The Evaluation Team participated wit-h the project staff m modifying and 
clarifying the objectives. 

2. The Evaluation Team developed "^he framework by which the project could be 
evaluated o 

3» The Evaluation Team served as skilled process observers during the project 

for the purpose of providing data which could be used as a basis for modifying 
the project as it progressed as weil as gathering data which could be used if 
the pcoject is continued* 

The major sources of evaluation data are documentation reports of all planning and 
advisory committee meetings, personal observation by the evaluators^ feedback to the 
project staff and eval\)ators during the workshop, and pre- and post-workshop 
questionnaires • 

The pre- and post-workshop qixestionnaires were developed by the Evaluation Team from 
appropriate sections m the original proposal referring to the project objectives* 
These objectives were clarified, modified and tested with the Planning Committee and 
the Advisory Committee, The questionnaires were distributed to all participants as one 
of the preliminary activities and as one of the final workshop activities. The response 
rate was 100% for the pre^test and only 57% for the post- test. 

Both questionnaires provided space for participants to express themselves freely with 
regard to any needs they might have which were net alluded to in the questionnaire as 
well as to their actual experience tn the workshop. Feedback sessions were provided 
each day to give participants an opportunity to express their reactions and feelings 
verbally. 

The questionnaire was designed to provide quantifiable data along a five -point continuum 
with respect to specific skills associated with the project object ives* A copy of the 
questionnaire appears as Appendix 

EVALUATION METHpOOLOGY 

Two evaluation methodologies were integrated and used by the Evaluation Team m 
evaluating CLASP, the CIPP (Context -Input -Process- Product) model and a model adapted 
from Scriven which refers to formative {process) and summative (product) evaluation. 

The Scriven model emphasizes the distinction between formative (process) and summative 
(product) evaluation. In formative evaluation, the data is used to make Judgments 
about what works about spedific aspects of the on-going program^ Summative evaluation is 
an assessment of the entire program^ and thus may call for a completely different set of 
criteria for evaluation* ^ 

The CIPP model developed at Ohio State University^, defines tour types of decisions which 
1 

Scriven^ Michael. The Me thodo logy of E \^ljuatj^ AERA Monograph Series cn Curriculum 
Evaluation, No. 1, Chicago, Rand McMally, 1067^ Po 10, 

Thompson, David De ed« Planning jmd^Ejj/a^^^^ Librarj^ DeveJogment 

New Dlrectiong . Columbus, Ohio Ohio State^'university^ 19721" ^ ' ^ 

er|c -^^ iV 



must be made during any meaningful cycle of project planning and implementation. These 
are planning decisions which determine objectives and set priorities; structuring 
decisions which project strategies for the achievement of those objectives, implementing 
decisions which are involved in executing the designs, and recycling decisions whereby 
achievements are measured against objectives and a determination is made whether to 
continue, modify or terminate a project • 

The CIPP evaluation model makes provisions for obtaining evaluative data about each of 
the four types of decisions • Context Evaluation is the examination ^f planning 
decisions which specify major changes that are needed in a program. Planning decisions 
are of fundamental importance to any program and appropriate evaluation mechanisms 
should be maintained to provide information for the formulation of new objectives or the 
modification of existing ones. The Evaluation Team met with the staff and contributed 
to the refinement of the objectives and the change of program emphasis c 

Input Evaluation is the examination of structuring decisions made about methods, content, 
organization, personnel, schedule, facilities and budget. They are the means to achieve 
the ends which have been estciblished as a result of planning decisions. 

Process Evaluation is the examination of implementing decisions which involve many 
choices regarding changes of ongoing procedures. The making and executing of implementing 
decisions comprise much of the responsibility of the program. Observations were made by 
a member of the Evaluation Team at each of the sessions. In addition, feedback from the 
participants^ as well as process observations by the evaluators provided immediate 
feedback and suggestions as well as data for use in future simulations. 

Product Evaluation is the examination of recycling decisions which are applied to 
determine the relation of attainments to objectives and to determine whether to continue, 
terminate or modify an activity. Product evaluation was based on data gathered 
through participant questionnaires and personal observation by members of the Evaluation 
Team. The criteria against which out put evaluation was measured was contained in the 
objectives of the project as originally developed and modified in Planning Committee 
emd Advisory Committee meetings. 

EVALUATION - mUEL AND RESULT S' 

(1) Context Evaluation - Contextual decisions are those that relate to the needs, 
setting goals and objectives and developing criteria for assessing performance. The 
data sources for contextual decision evaluation included the needs and assumptions 
around v^ich the original proposal was based and the testing of those objectives with 
the planning and advisory committees. 

The original proposal was based on a number of needs assumptions as follows; 

The modern librarian must be prepared for a set of unique demands as well as 
opportunities. 

Librarians accustomed to dealing with middle -class ^ educated clientele are 
forced into difficult positions when required to decide on priorities. 
Essential that librarians have an awareness of both the community and the 
administrative system in developing annual programs and budget. 
Training programs for librcurians particularly in rural areas are insufficient 
to develop cin awareness. 

Recurring problem for educators is the lack of pedagogical tools, models and 
curricula to address these challenges successfully. 
PPBS can serve as a basis for innovative curriculum approaches. 
There is substantial promise for the development of an integrative model of 
library service in the community based on PPBS. 
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a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g. 



h. Advantages of the simulation approach 

(1) sini>lifying complex administrative and social systems 

(2) provide an opportunity to learn-by-doing 

(3) exploit role-playing simulations* uniqueness as an enjoyable medium 
for learning 

These needs assumptions were tested both with the Planning and Advisory Committees o The 
Evaluators helped to clarify the objectives based on these needs and to develop the 
behavioral objectives against which the project would be evaluated. The Advisory 
Committee, which included persons other than librarians, found these needs to be valid 
within their own experience. 

/ 

^^•^ Input Evaluation - Input decisions provide information relating to program 
structure rncluding alternative strategies for implementing program objectives. It 
also answers who does what - when. 

The assumption of the project was that the simulation, model offered a fruitful 
structural model for attaining the objectives, input from both the Planning and 
Advisory Committees, therefore, was limited to specific' ^mphas is within the model. The 
Advisory Committee in the opinion of the Evaluators was extremely helpful m 
providing a more specific focus for the game director with regard to issues such as 
communication, cooperation, the library's response to change, the role of the library 
with relation to financial constraints. In the opinion of the Evaluators, the 
information generated by the Advisory Committee aided greatly in refining the model. 

(3.) Process Evaluation - Process Evaluation is defined as examining the progress of 
the program with respect to whether or not it is going as planned and whether it needs 
modification. 

Process Observations - Participants seemed cordial and relaxed on arrival helped by the 
fact that most knew each other. 

The skill of the game director was evident as soon as the session was called to order. 
The introduction was relaxed, good-humored and helpful, with a norm established 
immediately of feedback in the form of participant questions. Personal style and 
familiarity with the game was obviously an integral part od the success of the workshop. 
To test the transferability of the game to other situations, it should be tried with 
different leadership. (The game director was the person who developed the model.) 

The introduction included a rundown of the day's schedule, including the time scheduled 
for a feedback session helping the participants to see how the program was integrated. 
Barry provided process interpretations throughout the game and suggested that through a 
competitive spirit, participan>J:s would learn program planning process from one another. 
Barry s description of the |>rocess was ss follows; What is our goal? How do we get 
there? By what criteria will we know when we've succeeded? How will we evaluate what 
we've done? 



A question was raised with the participants early on and repeated on several occasions 
as to their choice of community roles. Most picked communities with profiles similar 
to their home community. Opportunities were provided throughout the game to change 
community roles but no one did. 

The decision-making process on day one was extremely awkward for the Regional meeting. 
Barry offered suggestions of alternative decision-making processes, but the group never 
made a decision on the process they would use. By default, voting became the process 
used. which remained the same throughout the game. One participant registered a 
complaint to the Regional meeting that the optiohs were not presented adequately prior 
to the vote. *^ 
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It took some time also tor the Regional people to deveiop a strategy on their 
relationship to ineinber libraries. By the thud day they divided :he ta^ks among the 
role*s participants and observed cer*:ain libtartef* activitie^^ for 'jommuriiry rieeds.* 
Participants felt the rcle cf regional statt needed more clar . t iCdt i on ao well a& mere 
delineation of the regional program. They asked tot a regional pre tile bimxl/ar to that 
provided for the librarier a well a> a qamc: bo-^ru tor the regicn. 

The regional meetings debated program prictit^sb on days ere and two but or. dav three 
stayed with the prev^oub day c decis iCr-making^ A question wab raised ab^-ut the process 
of decision-making and whether or not there should be some kind of proper t lonoi 
representation since th*: large vity paye mor^ but doesn t necessarily use mote services^ 

Feedback - During the teedback secsicn^ at the end each day comments w^'re made by the 
participants regarding b^th the content of the game ai> well as the processr 

The game wdS ::tructured so that Ixbretr^e^? w^*re -.cmpeting with one another wi^h the 
community finance board. Most pdcticipants felt that it was unrealistic in pitting 
one library against another at the local levels Librarians playing trustees and 
trustees playing librarians: however, got a real feeling for each other s problems 
and how each is perceived by the other. 

Since there were many libraricirs p<3r v ic ipat ing from very small tcwns^ many felt thdt 
the level and scphi.-:ticat ion of the program planning and budgeting process was 
unrealistic for them. Many dli^o telt that more learning would have taker place it 
participants had played regies different from those at home. 

Participants saw as the purpose cf the experien^-e consciousness raising about program 
budgetSo Participants tound value in interaction with other participants and learned 
to think m terms of Client demands and got an understanding of long range planning, 
evaluation of services and learned new wayt to defend their budgetSo 

Participants felt that the experience Wdt richer because of their own experience 
although some expressed a wish that graduate s-hooli> had taught this w^iy and thdt they 
had had an experience like this earlier :n their careers^ 

Con^clusions^ - The Evaluators felt that the program went ds planned. Th-t game provided 
a rich learning experience for the par t icipantSo Modif icdtion^ suggested by the 
participants although not immediately introduced, because ot the time contraints m 
recalibrating a simulation will be suggested as refinements to the model fox the 
next simulation* 

(4.) Product^Eyaluat ion Prcduct Evaluation is the report of the prefect re^ult£ 
whether or noc the objectives of the project were reached what modification-* were 
discovered that would result in new objectives being developed and whether fhe findings 
are transferable. Data used for product evaluation include the pre and post -wor kshop 
questionnaire the project objectives the lact day feedback sfcSi>icn and the fcilow-up 
planning and advisory committee meetmgso 

Four questions were used in the pre and post -workshop queb t i onnai r y reflecting the 
kinds of skill related to tne objectives. These included skills cf program planning 
and budgeting, dec i t lon-making , negotiation and compromise^ Because only S7% cf the 
post -workshop questionnaires were returned Cwompansons will be made on a percentage basis 
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Ski lis of PPBS 
1. High 



Pre Test 



Post Te-t 



Many 
Some 
Few 
No 




3 
6 
8 



2 



6 
I 
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Skills of decision -making 

High 

Many 

Some 

Few 

No 



Pre -Test 
1 ' 
6 
10 
4 



Post -Test 
1 
7 
S 



3. Skills of negotiation 
High 
Many 
Some 
Few 
No 



3 
2 
9 
7 



5 
3 
2 
2 



4. Skills of compromise 
High 
Many 
Some 
Few 
No 



7 
3 
6 
4 



6 
4 



Question one was designed to assess the skill level of paitxcipants with regard to program 
planning and budgeting. Elements of program planning and budgeting were defined as the 
ability to work through a problem- solving process and to develop a budget which beats 
specific program relationships. Percentage comparisons of participants' perceptions of 
their skill levels are as follows 

Pre Post 
5% 



High 
Many 
Some 
Few 
No 



15 
30 
40 
10 



50% 
41 
8 



The pro-test reveals that approximately 50% of the respondents felt that they had few or 
no skills in program budgeting while 50% felt they had some, many or high skills* The 
post-test reveals that as a result of the workshop, 91% of the respondents had some or 
many skills whereas only 8% had few skills while no one felt they had no skills. 

Question two was designed to assess the skills participants felt they had with regard to 
decision-making. Decision -making was defined as the ability to set priorities^ imake and 
modify decisions as a result of new information based on changing community demands. 



High 

Many 

Some 

Few 

No 



4% 
29 
48 
19 



7% 
53.8 
38.4 



The pre-test reveals that 33% of the participants felt they had high or many skills m 
decision making whereas 60.8% of the respondents in the post- test felt they had high or 
many skills • 48% of the respondents in the pre- test felt they had some skills while 38% 
felt they had some skills as revealed in the post-test. In the post-^test no one felt that 
they had either few or no skills. 

Question three asked participants to indicate their perceived level of skill with regard 
to negotiation. Negotiation was defined as the ability to effectively transmit and receive 
ideas with others, individually and in groups and the ability to present a proposal to 
superiors or approval bodies (e.g. trustees or finance committees), to sell a budget and 
the ability to persuade and negotiate for such approval. 
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Pre Post 

High 14% 41.6* 

Many 9.5 25 

Some 42 16.6 

Few 33 16.6 

No 



The pre-te5t reveals that 14% of the respondents felt that they had a high level of 
negotiating skill while as a result of the workshop 41.6% of the participants felt tha> 
they had a high level. In contrasts the pre-test showed 33% feeling they had few skills 
while 16.6% of post^est respondents felt they had few skills. 

Question four asked participants to indicate their skill level wiUi respect to compromise. 
Compromis^e was defined as the ability to revise and modify a proposed budget by 
involving members of groups affected. 



High 

Many 35% 50% 

Some 15 33.3 

Few ^ 30 

No 20 16.6 



Both pre- and post-tests revealed that none of the participants felt a high level of 
skills of compromise. 35% of the pre- test respondents indicated they had many skills 
v%hile 50% of the post -test respondents so indicated- 20% of the pre- test respondents 
while 16.6% of the post*test respondents felt they had no skills. 

The fifth question asked participants to list other learning objectives and/ or skills 
they would like to improve on. The responses on the pre -test indicated that 
participants wished to learn more about how to assess community needs*, how to set 
priorities, skills in personnel development to reflect changing programs and budgets 
and in one case how to persuade the trustees that the librarians should be involved m 
the budgeting process. 

The post-test responses tl"question five centered around skills participants would like 
to have had emphasized during the workshop as well as suggestions of ways to improve 
the game. Some participants wished for more emphasis on budget preparation including 
more program evaluation. Some wished to see more emphasis on the skills of involving 
library boards as well as a better role within the game for the finance committee. 

For some participants^ the game introduced them to a new way of thinking about budgets, 
the role of state ^nd federal agencies and the general question of accountability on 
the local as well as state and federal level. Some would like to play the game again. 

The following is an assessment by the evalaators of whether or not the project objectives 
were met and why. 

The first objective of the project was to improve the ability of library administrators 
to meet community demands. The assumption here is that by learning better skills of 
program budgeting based on the needs of the community the librarian will be better able 
to meet community demands. 

The results of the pre- and post workshop questionnaire indicates that many participants 
felt that their skills of program planning and budgeting,* decision- making, negotiation 
and compromise had improved. 

During the feedback sessions, participants indicated that they had been exposed to a 
new way of thinking and had gotten a handle or tool with which to examine their own 
library program and budget priorities. 
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The evaluators feel that in general, the project met its goal of improving the ability 
of administrators to meet community demands. 

The second goal of the project was to upgrade the content and quality of continuii|g 
education curricula. 

* 

Many participants had limited experience with continuing education other than one-day 
workshops conducted wathm the region on specific issues relating to iibrar lanship. No 
one in the group had ever experienced a simulation before. Participant reaction and 
feedback was generally positive but because their experience is limited it is hard to 
genwalize at>out how well this objective has been met. The Evaluators feel that with 
second-vear funding for the project now assured that further data will Oecome available 
to test this objective. 

The third goal of the project was to develop a workshop model which will provide 
learning opportunities to librarians in the area of program planning and budget ing<v 

Much of the feedback particularly the last day revealed participants" comfort with the 
model. The comments revealed that for many the experience provided a relaxed and a 
more open way to learn, more understanding aboat client demands as they relate to 
program budgeting. Additional comments to the staffs evaluators and the post-workshop 
questionnaire revealed that the participants perceived that they had learned a great 
deal and were convinced that the role playing model provided a rich and enjoyable way 
of learning. 

The evaluators concluded that the project met its third objective.. 
Behavioral objectives related to the above objectives included 

1. Participants will have some experience in how a program budget is preparedc. 

The evaluators concluded that this objective was met. Data m support of this conclusion 
includes participant level of involvement m the play of the game as observed by the 
evaluators and feedback. 
* 

2. Participants will be able to list some elements involved in decision making. 

The pre- and post-workshop questionnaire showed that participants to some degree feel 
that their skills of decision-making have improved^ The evaluators intend to further 
test this objective with a follow up questionnaire to the participants which will measure 
long-range impact of the workshop. 

3. Participants will be able to describe how some components of ^ community 
influence budgetary decisions^ 

Participants have been able to describe verbally their new awareness of hew community 
components influence decision-making. 

The evaluators conclude that this objective has been met^ 

4. Participants will have learned some skills of negotiation* compromise and 
collaboration including trade-offs (the political process). 

The evaluators conclude that the pre- and post-workshop questionnaires indicate that 
participants have learned some new skills in this area. Verbal feedback indicated that 
participants have also learned more precise definitions of the terms indicating to the 
evaluators an over-optimism in assessing skilly m the pre-^test. 
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5. Participants will be able to describe the elements of program 
planning « 



It is anticipated that this objective will be further tested m the follow up 
questionnaire • . However ^ feedback indicated that few if any participants would be able 
to list elements of program planning^ The evaluators conclude, therefore^ that this 
objective was not met although admitting that hard data is lacking at this, time^ 

The foregoing was reported by the evaluation team as its official obse.rvations of the 
project • In additi|>nv there were a number of aspects of the project that provided input 
for /future improvement of the model. Some of the most significant of these are 
highlighted below^ and will be the subject of planned revision for subsequent reruns 
and tests of the CLAS? model o 

One oversight m the workshop model was the omission of more formal procedures for the 
operation of-^the simulated regional iibreury system. It was clear from the beginning 
of the exercise that more attention to the details of its program development process 
and its available resources would have facilitated the participants^ identification 
process. 

Second^ the learning process may well have been enhanced for all the participants if 
the selection of roles for individual participants had been done on a random basis. 
In the workshop each participant was given a choice of the hypothetical library he/she 
wished to work in. Many selected a library whose characteristics resembled their 
real-life situation. While this had some advantages in terms of facilitating role 
identification, the designers felt that it also inhibited several particiijants from 
attempting '*new" strategies or thoroughly challenging the opportunities afforded by 
the simulation. Several librarians had resources to work with which were too similar 
to those to which they were accustomed. Having fewer (or more) resources than in real 
life might have encouraged low-risk experimentation to a greater degree during the 
simulation. 

One of the more rewarding surprises was the degree to which the participants developed 
innovative responses to the client demands presented to them. Each card presented a 
situation to which a response was required (see example* page 15) o Three to four 
possible responses were provided in a multiple choice format to the librarians along 
with an open option simply called **other*'. Because of the years of experience of the 
average participant in addressing similar demands, a wide variety of good responses 
were made, utilizing the open-ended option more often than had been anticipated. 
Whether this observations would be repeated in a run of the model with library science 
students, awaits testing with such a group. The conclusion, however^ for the designer 
is that as much flexibility as possible should be allowed in the model for 
participants' responses influenced by their level of experience a 

A similar point is raised when evaluating the progre^m and budget formulation stages of 
the simulation. While most of the participants had little real -life experience in 
budget preparation, most had some experience in putting a program into operation. For 
such a group, one possible modification in the simulation would be to increase the 
opportunity for innovation in the design of programs, while maintaining necessary 
contraints on parameters such as program cost and the use of other resources to 
maintain a format needed for accounting player actions and permitting feedback 
necessary for PPBS development and play evaluation. 

With respect to the PPBS aspect of the simulation, it was clear that more pressure 
should have been placed on participants to prepare a program budget and to develop 
performance measures for self-evaluations of their selected programs. While 
participants were taken through the rudiments of such an exercise # insufficient 
attention was paid to learning-through-'doing in this portion of the simulation. 




Improvements can also be made in the process of reviewing prepared annual budgets, The 
system of the players reviewing the budget submissions and defenses of thexr peers 
provided ample opportunity for negotiation and compromise experiencoo Unreal isticallyv . 
however, the compromises made were most often trade-offs among programs of competirg 
libraries rather than compromises among different departments of municipal gcvernmento 
It is now .felt that a redesign of this portion of CLASP could provide a mote realistic 
field of battle for the participant o 

Contrary to original model design objectives, little use was made of the geographical 
features of the six **towns** displayed on the playing surface m front of each role j\ 
{in roughly a scale of 1 =800 ) . Two kinds of issues which could be utilized mote l\ 
thoroughly as the model evolves are those related directly to the physical developmeVV 
of a town (e.g.. new industrial development^ the construction of new schools,, highwa/s, 
etc.) and the possible expansion of old (or construction of new) facilities for the * \ 
municipal library itself <, This emphasis on the board would permit more sericos 
consideration of the relationship between community development and the formuldticn of 
library goals and objectives. 

The above are only the most obvious of the areas where additional attention must be 
focused as the CLASP model evolves Projected testing with sevetal different user groups 
will provide opportunities to try design modifications and will likely bting to the 
surface other areas where improvements can and should be madeo Despite the room which 
necessarily exists for these imrpovements. a model now exists whi.ch combines the aspects 
of meeting community demands, preparing and justifying program and budget requests, and 
evaluating critically program success m a strictly training environment which is both 
open and entertaining for public iibtary officials and students. 

Among the next steps is continuing model tefmement and testing m the interests 
of developing a training simulation which can meet the needs of various groups 
related to the field of library science and which has the flexibility to be easily 
administered by this variety of groups* 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



As the project progressed^ it became obvious tnat the people who weie attracted tu 
participating in the exercise were people who were already involved to some extent in 
an administrative role withm their libraries^ and people who were already motivated 
to learn. If the model is to be usable as a primary educational tool for practicing 
librarians, it will have to be revised so that it will appeal to a broader group, and 
so that the effector however beneficial^ of the workshop leader will be minimized^ 

For these reasons, a second *year of model development and testing is planned < to 
include refinement and condensation of the exercises^, testing in several different 
library environments and finally^ a pilot test using practicing librarians as 
workshop leaders to determine how extensive a set of operating instructions 
necessary. 

It is hoped that a packageable product will result from the second-year effort.^ 
although an actual package in sufficient quantity for wide distribution is not 
possible within the financial constraints of the project. In addition to the press 
releases and technical article to be written concemirig t}\e project^ it is also 
planned to conduct a demonstration session of the model# hopefully at a major 
convention such as that of the American Library Association to give an opportunity 
for library personnel nationwide to see the results of the project and assess its 
usefulness for their home situation. 
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APPENDIX C 



STEPS IN PLAY 

Your Ob jective 

to provide the best library service possible for your town^ your performance can 
be affected by 

(a) yourchoice of special programs in anticipation of community demands 

(b) yourability to select programs and to prepare/defend a municipal budget 
which you feel is necessary to provide such service 

(c) your ability to influence decision on regional programs 

(d) your ability to prepare-submit application for federal grants 
Remember 'it*s always better to be lucky rather than good."" 

Step s 

(1) Familiarize yourself with town and librarian profileSf> library plan^ and 
setting of town in region (see large map on playing table). For heaven s 
sake, relax! We'll take our time the first round so we® 11 all feel 
comfortable with the remaining technical aspects* 

(2) Read the Daily CXASP Schedule, recognizing that time constraints will have to 
be met. You will soon see that it is wise to think ahead and share duties 
between the players in your library. Questions of clarification can be made 
of administrators at any time; of course, you may consult with any other 
participant at any time too. The tempo of play will be continued by the 
administrators. Each participant will have an opportunity to play the 
three roles of head librarian, regional representative and Library Board 
Member. 

(3) Become familiar with the programs you may i,elect for your library and their 
cost to you (each library is different). Notice the costs oi programs 
provided through the regional system. For the first rounds the only budget 
decision which must be made is the selection of programs for that round. 
One set of volunteers can be used with any program, thereby reducing that 
program's cost by 50%. Volunteers can not be utilized for regional programs ,7 
nor for SECUR or PUB. 

Review the budget sheet for the next rounds, noting the sources of income and 
the present level of expenditures o Note?. Maintenance and Administrative 
costs will remain the same from one round to the next unless some unusual 
event occurs and is so noted by the Administrator. SECUR and PU3 are always 
options open to the librarian^ but decisions on these items (as all others) 
must be made prior to start of simulation play. Note also; The average 
cost of books/periodicals is $5o99, and a minimum of $3.50 is required for 
book processing. 

The following minimums also apply to^ 

Circulation - adult - $ o05 
children - $ o05 
Reference - adult - $1.50 
children - $1«00 
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If the amount budgeted falls short of the minimum necessary for the round 
popular service figures will decrease (reflected on end »of -round data sheets)* 

(5) You will want to check the end-of- round data sheet each round to become 
just that much more familiar with how well you*re doing with the services 
you are providing and other miscellaneous information of use. This data 
will be the basis for any cost analysis or program evaluation you will 
want to undertake • 

(6) The wooden attendance board will permit you to record for all participants 
to see the attendance and use of the services you have provided your 
community. Blue programs are those which meet once per month and are 
located successively from the left hand side of the board. Red programs 
are held once per week and are located successively from the right hand 
side. Each time a client demand can be met with a program in your library 
(local-^r regional) a peg is moved one space up on the board. Regional 
programs, incidentally^ are distinguished by a solid color block. There 
are slots for PUB, SECUR and the storage of unused sets of volunteers. 

(7) And just like that we're almost ready to begin play for the next round. 

In the first action^ each library, in turn, will roll the dice to determine 
what demand will be made on it by a client. Read it aloud i Most of 
these are straight forward, although there are unusual events and some 
'news*" items which can occur. Here's where your keen sense of anticipation 
and preparation comes in as v.'ell as your finely honed out*and'-out luck. 
Just remember each succeeding client demand (which must be answered within 
two minutes) will tell you iriore and more cibout your community^ after ten 
t rolls per library per round you should be in better shape for prepaoring 
a program and budget for the following round. Oh yes, there's a small 
sheet called Client Demand/Responses , which should be filled out as responses 
are made* 

(8) At the latest, 90 minutes after the start of "client demands \ a regional 
sy55tem meeting is held. Anyone may attend but there is only one vote 
(and one primary spokesman) from each library. Decisions here are based 
on recommendations of the head of regional services, of course, in 
consultation with each library's representative. 

(9) Lunch is noon sharp, although politicking, budget preparation a^id federal 
grant and state aid applications can be undertaken at the same time. Go 
out for a walk if you wish. While this is going on, the administrators 
will be putting together some ^feedback" to each library on its success m 
meeting client demands (in the form of attendances^ circulation and the 
like). This feedback will be available in about 30 minutes. 

(10) The second half of the simulation deals with program and budget preparation. 
Each library will have 60 minutes (minimum) to prepare municipal budget 
requests, federal grant and state aid applications which must be submitted 
according to schedule. The forms are provided and must be filled and 
signed. Supplementary material may be .appended. Each head librarian will 
have 5*10 minutes to defend her/his budget. By the way, the Finance 
Committee is comprised of fiinctionaries from other libraries. It's not 

a bad idea to find out who's on your committee each round. 

(11) At the end of the budget hearings announcements are made on municipal, 
state and federal grant monies to all libraries and the regional system. 
That will about do It for^the simulation. 
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(12) Between now and the beginning of the next round, eacdi library must prepare 
its final working budget to show specifically how money will be spent. 
Sorry, no changing final budget after client demands have started. 

(13) Of course you've been relaxed all day, but at the end of the simulation 
activities you can really let your hair down and blast your enemies ^ 
partners, the simulation designers, or just plain rap about decisions 
that were made and why. The administrator will lead this period, but only 
loosely. By the time this is over (30-45 minutes) you'll be ready for 
attitude readjustment. You're on your own. 

After the first day, librarians will be expected to put together a more ''dignified'^ 
program and budget request complete with goals, bbjectives, alternatives, criteria^ 
performance measures, efficiency indicators and evaluative statement* Some hints are 
included in readings, but the primary approach will be reflected in justifications of 
your proposed program to the Finance Committee. They^ after all, are the ones whom 
you are trying to influence. 
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APPENDIX E 



CLASP 

BUDGET SHEET 



Round 



INCOME 



EXPESSES 



ADTBO 



BOMO 



CHILSTOBI 



SOCAIO 



SENIOBCIT 



SUMMEEtKIOS 



SDHSil 



Trusts and 

Speoiftl 

Funds 



Federal 
Aid 



TOTAL IBO&S. 



CfiXLDBSN 



CHILSBSlf 



BOOIS » PDBCHASl 



TOTAL POP. 

TELEPHOKE 

EL8CTRICITI 

YATEB 

aSAT 

SUPPLIES 
SBCDB 




Municipal 
Approp. 
(-fsiat* 
aid; , 



Total 



APPENDIX F 
PARTICIPANT QUESTIONNAIRE 



The following list reflects the types of skills that were considered m designing the 
CLASP Project. Please check the most appropriate response, based on your judgment of 
the skills you now possess. 



SKILLS 



lo Skills in the program planning and budgeting 
process 

The ability to work through a problem- 
solving process and to develop a budget 
which bears specific program relationships 

2. Skills of decision-making 

The ability to set priorities, make and 
modify decision as a result of new 
information based on changing community 
demands • 



I HAVE 

A high level of skill 
Many skills 
Some skills 
Few skills 
No skills 

A high level of skill 
Many skills 

Some skills 
Few skills 
No skills 



3, Skills of negotiation 



The ability to effectively transmit and 
receive ideas with others, individually 
and in groups and the ability to present 
a proposal to superiors or approval bodies 
(e.g. trustees, finance committees) to sell 
a budget and the ability to persuade and 
negotiate for such approval. 



A^igh level of skill 
Many skills 
Some skills 
Few skills 
No skills 



4« Skills of compromise 



The ability to revise and modify your 
proposed budget by Involving members of 
groups affected o 



A high .level of skill 
Mamy skills 
Some skills 
Few skills 
No skills 



5. Please list other learning objectives and/or 
skills which you would like to see addressed in 
the workshop. 



r 
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